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THE LABORER IS WORTHY .. ASymposium: 


Laurence T. Hosie, William L. Green, 


James Myers, Gerald M. Hutchinson, 
ing } John L. Lewis, Kirtley F. Mather, 
| Clarence King, J. Raymond Walsh, 
Charles T. Douds, Lucy Randolph 
and | Mason, Students, and Others 

very | THE 7 SINS OF LABOR by Eric A. 
Johnston . . . Winburn Thomas: MISS- 
“ | IONS BROUGHT THE LABOR MOVE- 
iis | MENT TO JAPAN ... J. Murdoch Dawley: 
STUDENTS, TO THE LAND! 


1 Students today are labor 


AN 
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Who Wrote It 


Laurence T. Hosie is a minister who really 
knows labor. He directs Labor Temple in 
New York City’s lower east side, which has 
more radicals of all different political factions 
per square foot and more nationalities living 
peacetuily together than any place we know. 


William L. Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is called conserva- 
tive by the CIO, but he has certainly given a 
progressive answer to the question we asked 
him. 


Fay G. Calkins, Haverford ‘45, was an 
alert member of the 1943 Pittsburgh Student 
Workers in Industry. 


The raised eyebrows of John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers ot 
America, are almost visible in his challenge 
of fascism here in the name of organized 
labor. 


Friends of Kirtley F. Mather, illustrious 
geologist at Harvard, accept his union card 
along with his dynamic social views. He 1s a 
member of the Public Affairs Committee ot 
the National Board YMCA. 


During his years in’ Japan, Winburn 
T. Thomas, now executive secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement here, lived 
among laboring Japanese; worked especially 
among non-Christian students of Fellowship 
House at Kyoto. 


Gerald M. Hutchinson is by no means a 
farmer just now but the new general secre- 
tary of the Canadian SCM. 


As Southern public relations representative 
for the CIO, Lucy Randolph Mason heads a 
vigorous educational program. 


From teaching at New York School of 
Social Work, Clarence King is taking a year 
out to be executive secretary of the American 
Council of Volunteer Agencies for Foreign 
Service. He is the new president ot the union 
of which he writes. 


Charles T. Douds is regional director of 
the National Labor Relations Board (Second 
Region) former SCM secretary at Penn State. 


The change from the Presbyterian ministry 
to public relations representative for United 
Steclworkers was a slight one for John G. 
Ramsay, whose idealism is deeply at home in 
labor. 


Willard Uphaus of New Haven is executive 
secretary of the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation at New Haven. 


Eric A. Johnston, the most vivid president 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce ever had, is 
nationally prominent for insisting that a 
chastened, intelligent capitalism is our only 


way out, 


Fredonia State Teachers College, where J. 
Murdoch Dawley teaches, is the location of 
the summer projects he describes. 


Arthur Samuels is vice president of the 
University ot Wisconsin Workine Students 
Local No. 


To J. Raymond Walsh, director of research 
and education for the CIO, labor owes the 
most extensive and skillful educational pro- 


gram it has yet seen. 


Fern Babcock, one of the “family,” has 
long championed paid summer work (like 
the Fredonia project) as over against the ar- 
uficiality so often found in work camps. 


Much of the thinking behind this issue 
started with James Myers, who heads the In- 
dustrial Division of the Federal Council of 
Churches. During your convalescence, our 
wishes of Godspeed to you! 


The Wayfarer 


Twict My wayfaring days I've Heard 
good homilies on what's said to be a motto in 
an old monastery, Lahorare est orare—to 
work is to pray. Now it’s reported by people 
who scrape old inscriptions that it is, really, 
Orare. est laborare—praying is work. That 
kept the monks in chapel from feeling like 
shirkers, probably, while others sweated away 
in the garden. 


( For me, I confess that praying is work, 
too—hardest I do. I suppose that it is quite 
as necessary to a significant economy as any 
other kind of toil. Perhaps more so. 


( If you want sound answers why the ideal 
small college counts in this cultural pattern 
of ours, Liberal Education by Mark Van 
Doren is your book. All meat, no gristle, no 
rhetorical gravy! 


Because I wayfare around the oracular 
GHQ of this magazine, I know what a down- 
right swell job Hal Viehman. (Yale Divinity 
'45) has done this past year. The thrifty Puri- 
tan atmosphere of New Haven does produce 
Calvinistic efficiency. 


( That was a cynical New Yorker cartoon 
showing an officer in a cate asking another, 
“What d’y plan to do between wars?” That, 
incidentally, is the biggest question faced by 
church, college, and civihzation just now. 


€ When is a freshman? In spring a young 
man’s fancy takes him to college: in the 
fall, the same urge overtakes girls—this year, 
anyway. A co-ed reminded a zealous frosh 
the other day, “Just because you're acceler- 
ating doesn’t mean you're making time with 


€ As 1-C’s (men discharged for disability) re- 
turn to campus, the nucleus of Christians 
has special responsibility for tving them into 
meaningful undergraduate life. Not “therapy” 
mind you, but the claim of Christ's fellow- 
ship. To quote T. S. Eliot: 


“Not for me the martyrdom, the ecstasy of 
thought prayer, 

Not for me the ultimate vision. 

Grant me thy peace.’ 
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Labor Horizon 


N PART because they are 
ly | isolated from the world 
Be of physical toil and expect by 

» means ot education to rise 
above the necessity for manual work, 
students are unaware of the problems 
of workers and their efforts through 
ynionization to secure a living wage. 
As labor grows and comes into ma- 
rity, it will assume more and more 
political responsibility and seek more 
and more to address itself to the in- 
rerests of the total population. Already, 
fom an exclusive craft organization, 
the labor movement has broadened to 
‘nclude, in one organization, the un- 
skilled, the semi-skilled, and the skilled, 
as well as teshnical and _ professional 
workers and (in most cases) workers 

of all races and creeds. 

The labor movement has made tre- 
mendous strides within the last dec- 
ade, adding some 10,000,000 members 
to its ranks. It is not surprising, then, 
that within it are reflected all the dif- 
ferent shades of political opinion repre- 
sented in the nation itself. Nor is it 
surprising that there are within the 
movement both those who feel that 
workers should exercise their right to 
strike, come war or high water, and 
those who put country first and adhere 
strictly to a voluntary no-strike pledge. 
True, there are elements in the labor 
movement concerned only with such 
narrow union questions as hours of 
work, wages, working conditions. But 
it is also true that there are many 
others zealously concerned with the 
total problem of living in a democracy. 
There are admittedly unions domi- 
nated by small groups, some even by 
one individual, a few by downright 
racketeers; but many more are aggres- 
sively democratic in thought and deed. 


It is unfortunate that the effective- 
ness of labor in both domestic and in- 
ternational affairs is limited by conflicts 
within the labor movement itself. The 
No. 1 job of labor is to achieve within 
its own ranks that unity essential to the 
achievement of economic democracy in 
the nation as a whole. 

One thing is certain: the continued 
growth and development of labor 
unions is inevitable in our modern in- 
dustrial democratic society. College stu- 
dents and college graduates—who com- 
prise the bulk of our white collar, tech- 
nical, and professional workers—must 
see that their interests are essentially 
one with those who work primarily 
with their hands. 

E.G—Y.B.—W.T.T. 
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SPIRES AND BRIARS 


WE ARE LABOR 


One thing we want to strike at in 


this INTERCOLLEGIAN: the idea that stu- 
dents and labor don’t belong together 
—that student smugly carries diploma, 
laborer humbly bears hod. It’s untrue. 
It is the distortion of cartoonist, Marx- 
ist, and often our own student provin- 
cialism. 

What is labor? The teeming assem- 
blyline men who make the strike head- 
lines, and whose intellectual life is 
Blondie, Superman, and Fibber Mc- 
Gee? The harried migrants, miners 
with lunchpails, street sweepers, sand- 
hogs, janitors? 

Yes. But labor too is the typist who 
helps with this page, the doctor who 
keeps her well, the professor holding 
classes nearby, insurance man outside 
our door, newsboy, undertaker, farmer. 
More: most students themselves will be 
“labor” within a few years, thousands 
carrying union cards. We are labor. 

If everyone who works for a living 
is really “the labor movement”—as we 
devoutly believe—we all have a stake 
in the welfare of every worker, despite 
calculated efforts to convince us that 
“the student class” should be somehow 
pitted against “the labor class.” We 
need as students Christian breadth and 
vision to see our particular task among 
workers in our day. 


THE EXODUS ON 
JULY FIRST 

Frankly, we can’t be quite dispas- 
sionate about the abandonment of pre- 
professional deferments—for medicine, 
dentistry, and other technical fields— 
on July 1. The few thousands of stu- 
dents affected, taken from labs and 
classrooms into the infantry largely, 
were a part of the educational integ- 
rity of America. It is well known that 
Axis countries have never gone so far 
as this in burning out the backlog of 
their technical life. 

elated Selective Service aid to the 
ministry—enabling candidates to go on 
with an accelerated course for seminary 
—makes this the only undergraduate 
group so favored, except the few Army 


trainees and Navy V-12ers. This spe- 
cial treatment makes it doubly difficult 
for realistic young men of 18 to decide 
for the ministry, since that now appears 
as the only way for an able-bodied stu- 
dent to avoid the draft. 

Those who will remain on depopu- 
lated campuses this summer have re- 
sponsibility for keeping undergraduate 
traditions alive. Not the least of these 
is Student Christian life itself. That is 
a flame to tend with faithfulness and 
with poignant prayer for those in tragic 
business afar off. 


ANSWER: CHRISTIAN 
VOCATION 


If labor and the Church have some- 
how lost fellowship, the theological rea- 
son is that Christians have lost any real 
doctrine of vocation. 

We say that a minister must be 
“called,” and perhaps a teacher or doc- 
tor might be, too. But does God “call” 
to their life work the grimy miner, the 
hard-swearing trucker, the portly wait- 
ress at the café? Sometimes we act as 
though the Almighty were interested in 
the parsons and missionaries, but not so 
much so in anybody else. 

The evangelical fact is that God in 
Christ is shown to be concerned in the 
daily duty of every one of his children. 
The householder in one of the parables 
assigned “to every man his work”— 
and in the Christian household every 
worker shares his status under God 
with every other. Every job is noble; 
no group ts singled out as “the ruling 
class.” When every Christian claims his 
vocation as God's calling for his life, we 
become one family in Christ. 

J.O.N. 
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THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


Read I Corinthians XII: 31: XIII; I John IV: 7-12, 18-21 


A...more excellent way show I unto you.—I Corinthians XII:31 


oem OF LIGHTs, of whose radiance. our best in- 
sights are but broken reflections, look down upon 
us, we beseech thee, a company of thy children, sepa- 
rated from one another by barriers of ignorance and 
of misunderstanding, which, without thy help, we can- 
not overpass. Thou, O Lord, knowest us altogether— 
our secret thoughts, our unconfessed desires, each 
hidden shame, each unrealized aspiration. Interpret 


THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE TO LABOR 


HE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL is established in the 

love of God as revealed in the concern of Christ 
tor him. He and his fellow men are in truth brothers, 
for God holds them all in the same love. Hence Chris- 
tians, in loyalty to their Lord and Master, must judge 
all economic arrangements by their bearing upon hu- 
man dignity and brotherhood. Christians today must 
feel within themselves a “divine discontent” with 
any economic order wherein human worth and broth- 
erhood are flagrantly and complacently violated at 
many points. They will express this discontent in 
prayer—Our Father . . . give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us’—and through their everyday 
responsibilities and practical relations as consumers, 
producers, citizens, and members of the church. 


€ A Christian society must assure meaningtul occu- 
pation for everyone willing and able to work. Full 
employment is an unfinished business of the American 
people. When we set out to become the arsenal of de- 
mocracy, some eight million workers were unem- 
ployed. The current surge of employment is war- 
stimulated, hence artificial and transitory. The prob- 
lem of unemployment in peacetime is still unsolved. 
Government, management, labor, and the church, as 
well as every responsible citizen should consider full 
employment as a prior claim and obligation in plan- 
ning postwar reorganization of our national economy. 


“Be Stell and Know”... . 


us to one another. Grant us thy love—the love that 
hopes all things and believes all things; the love that 
suffers long and is kind; the love that seeks not its 
own: that is not easily provoked; the love that re- 
joices not in iniquity but rejoices in the truth; the 
love that can overcome all obstacles and break down 


all barriers, because it understands. 
William Adams Brown in “The Ouiet Hour” 


€ The, basic ideals and objectives of the labor move- 
ment are in principle closely akin to many of thes 1] 
social purposes of the Church. That these ideals and ob- 
jectives are compromised at times by labor is unhappily 
characteristic of the cleavage between profession and 
the practice of all institutions and organizations, the 
Christian Church itself not excepted. Organized labor 
needs to be ever alert to its own shortcomings. On the 
other hand, church people should discount reports 
that treat with silence the good in the organized labor 
movement, but give exaggerated emphasis to its short- 
comings. It is the obligation of church people to ex- 
tend recognition and encouragement to that host with- 
in organized labor—many ot whom are themselves 
members of churches—who build into their unions the 
principles of integrity, justice, and brotherhood. . . . 


€ The fact that labor has made great gains in the 
past decade should be welcomed by all Christian peo- 
ple. A labor movement, strong in numbers, and in 
active cooperation with management, agriculture and 
government, is a social necessity. Such a movement 
can be a strong ally of the Christian Church in pro- 
motiny justice and well-being on behalf of Christian 
democracy in the service of postwar reconstruction. 


Read in the churches of the nation on Labor Sunday, 1943. 
(Issued by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.) 
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Workers and Their Church 


A sane, thrilling view of the 


man to say, “Sure, I’m religious. | 

believe in God. You can’t tell me 
all this remarkable thing we call life 
just happened. There 1s something big- 
ger than we are. But my church over 
there doesn’t really know I exist. The 
parson preaches about things that don't 


I’ Is A COMMON THING for a working 


touch my life at all.” 


Labor Wonders About Churches 

Some workers who have helped to 
build a union, who have had a sense 
of their own worth and importance as 
they have brought order into the cha- 
otic working conditions of an industry, 
will tell you: “Sure, church is a good 
thing. Let people go to church who 
want to. I don’t need it. I feel that I’m 
doing God’s work right hete in this 
union.” 

Stull others will say: “Religion? The 
sooner men stop relying on God and 
start relying on themselves, the sooner 
we will get justice. Religion has al- 
ways been used to keep workers from 
getting their rights and the minister is 
on the side of the boss.” 

Many workers will tell you: “When 
I go to church I want to hear about 
religion. Problems of workers and jobs 
don’t belong in church.” 

There are all kinds of workers and 
workers’ viewpoints. Any generaliza- 
tion is bound to be true in a limited 
sense only. Perhaps the most character- 
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By LAURENCE T. HOSIE 


common ground beneath labor 


and vocation-minded Christianity 


istic attitude toward the church of those 
workers who have been active in the 
labor movement is expressed by the 
shop steward who said: “If the church 
really believes in this brotherhood it 
talks about, you would think it would 
be interested in decent wages, good 
working conditions, and greater oppor- 
tunity for the working people of our 
town. Instead of helping us when: we 
work for these things, it just keeps 
still. What good is that kind of brother- 
hood?” 

The writer of this article is a minister 
and can make no pretensions to speak 
tor labor. He writes as one who be- 
lieves that the church has a responsi- 
bility for labor that it is not adequately 
meeting. 

The church has a peculiar stake in 
the building of a democratic society. 
The ends it seeks—reverence for per- 
sonality, the growth of man’s love for 
his tellowman, the fullest development 
of the potentialities of the person for 
his own happiness and the enrichment 
of the community, the awareness of 
God at work in his creation—these 
positive things can best be achieved in 
a democratic society. 


Does the Church Really Believe . . ? 


Now that Americans are at least 
vaguely aware that democratic institu- 
tions are not self-perpetuating, there is 
an earnest if somewhat vague desire by 
the church to do something about it. 
There is a curious blindness to the fact 
that the processes of democracy must 
be cultivated ceaselessly, watched over, 
bled and prayed over. Does the church 
believe that God is at work in the pro- 
cesses by which men are fed, clothed 
and sheltered? Does it believe that 
through the institutions men create— 
consumers, workers, industrialists— 
the will of God may be done or denied? 
If it does, it cannot be oblivious to the 
great pressure groups that are forming 
today or the way in which they func- 
tion. 


Most church bodies have long sup- 
ported the right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively. Gradually 
many churchmen have been coming to 
see that this is more than a right, but 
a duty, an essential duty if power is to 
be properly distributed. The preserva- 
tion and extension of democracy itself 
depend on powerful workers’ organiza- 
tion. But the church as a whole has 
been apathetic to workers’ organiza- 
tion. Its membership being largely mid- 
dle class economically or psychological- 
ly, it has not felt the bitterness of the 
struggle out of which the labor move- 
ment has come. It has hardly been 
aware of the cruelty, hatred and vio- 
lence directed against workers’ organ- 
ization. The scars are deep, new ones 
are still being formed, and many labor 
leaders believe that the hardest struggle 
lies ahead with the coming of a peace- 
time economy. 


The tragedy of this lies in the fact 
that the church has not fully won the 
right to speak with moral authority to 
labor now that labor is faced with the 
temptations that power brings. For 
power is always potentially an instru- 
ment for evil as well as good. The fact 
that every dishonorable tactic has been 
used against labor does not alter the 
situation that labor has often recipro- 
cated in kind. For labor’s own sake— 
the strength of its organization, its lead- 
ership in the nation’s life, the satisfac- 
tion it provides for individual workers 
—the labor movement needs men who 
have a sense of the sacredness of their 
task. Workers are not saints by virtue 
of being workers. Their leaders find 
satisfaction in power, as all men do, 
and seek to perpetuate themselves in 
power, often for excellent reasons. La- 
bor leadership is a highly specialized 
skill. It involves knowledge of economic 
conditions, an understanding of men, 
a knowledge of law, many things that 
are not learned in a day. Faced with 


tremendous responsibility, men are 
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FACTORY WORKERS: 8:00 to 4:30, time out for lunch. 


needed who are aware of God as a 


reality working for righteousness 


through the economic order. 


Faith Itself Is Vocation 

If the church is to provide the relig- 
ious insights by which man and _ so- 
ciety are to survive, it must deal spe- 
cifically with the problems that men 
face. These problems center largely in 
man’s vocation. Knotty issues of right 
and wrong occur in the problems that 
man faces in his job. This is as true of 
the worker at his bench as of the in- 
dustrialist in his office. For this reason 
the church should understand the pecu- 
liar problems the worker faces and help 
him find solutions. The adult educa- 
tional program in the church should 
afford full opportunity for thrashing 
out the religious issues that relate to 
the working man’s daily life. Should 
the worker join a union, especially if 
its leadership has none too clear a rec- 
ord? How is the union to be kept dem- 
ocratic in its dealings? What is the 
responsibility of the worker to his fel- 
low-workers when their interests seem 
to conflict with the needs of the com- 
munity? There are innumerable spir- 
itual problems which the 
working man faces every day of his 
life and which, if solved religiously, 
just find that solution through agencies 
set up by the church. 

This help cannot come from relig- 
ious leadership that is unacquainted 
with workers’ problems, and here the 


religious 


education of the ministry in the semi- 
nary has been woefully inadequate. A 
beginning must be made, however, if 
the church is to assume any moral 
guidance for workers’ institutions. La- 
bor leaders, with great reason, are fear- 
tul of the church creating a sectarian 
consciousness among workers. They 
say, “We unite men as workers; you 
divide them along religious lines.” Ac- 
tually, of course, the labor movement 
is not united and one of the objectives 
of the church should be to help work- 
ers discover ways of healing some of 
the worst divisions in local unions 
themselves. A narrow, sectarian relig- 
ious approach to the problem will be 
more harmful than helpful, but the 
entire educational 
church, from the cradle roll through 
the worship service on Sunday, needs 
to keep before men of all kind and 


program of the 


condition their religious obligations 


and opportunities afforded through 


their vocations. 


Mutual Respect Must Grow 


If the worker is to experience a God 
at work through the economic order, he 
has a right to expect that his church 
will recognize the essential function he, 
as a worker, fulfills in society. Liberal 
churchmen have known too well the 
charge that religion tends to keep men 
satished with their lot and have, as a 
result, hesitated to emphasize the dig- 
nity and worth of the ordinary task. 


It is one thing, however, to teach a map 
to be contented with his lot and ap. 
other to recognize that any task essep. 
tial to the existence of the community 
has religious significance as it fulfil| 
the laws of human brotherhood. More 
and more educated men in America 
will find themselves in the ranks of 
labor. They will know nothing by 
frustration unless the church and com. 
munity generally recognize that social 
status 1s not determined by the nature 
of the job. If the job is onerous and 
monotonous, the church can lead jp 
providing socially important oppor. 
tunities of an  avocational nature 
Unions today are giving funds for com. 
munity chests and social services, send. 
ing war relief abroad, aiding returning 
soldiers and engaging in all manner oj 
activity which is humanitarian and may 
easily become opportunistic unless the 
spiritual meaning of such services jg 
interpreted and brought alive by the 
religious leadership. 


The worker has a right to expect 
that, if his own behavior 1s to be view- 
ed in the light of Christian teaching, 
so must that of other social groups, 
There has been a tendency for liberal 
churchmen to excuse labor its excesses 
because of the power and ruthlessness 
of many of its opponents. This is the 
greatest possible disservice to labor. But 
the church has no right to single out 
the worker as though he, peculiarly, 
needed guidance. It is all vocations, al] 
economic behavior, that must be re. 
viewed in the presence of a God whose 
laws have so long been flaunted with 
the terrible results we see today. Profit 
worship, the amassing of vast power for 
relatively few, these things the worker 
has a right to demand that his church 
face. 

Society is going through convulsive 
experiences. As an institution the church 
has limitations and weaknesses charac- 
teristic of the order that is changing. 
Proper humility for past mistakes is all 
very well, but let it not inhibit action. 
The church’s weaknesses show up be- 
cause the church’s mission is so high. 
No other institution has begun to cre: 
ate a sense of human solidarity com 
parable to that of the church. It may 
well be that in the fellowship of the 
church the one center of true human 
brotherhood may be maintained during 
the trying years ahead. 
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AN 


Laborer Worthy... 


Here are widely varied angle-shots at labor and the meanings it may holdfor 


Christian students . . . written especially for this issue of the Inter 


AFL PRESIDENT: 


Nobody is “above unionism” 


[were Is INCREASING and definite need 
for a more thorough and complete 
understanding of organized labor by 
Christian students. This is particularly 
true during the war emergency be- 
cause the services of students of all 
kinds are being more largely utilized in 
the feld of manufacturing and indus- 
try. 

I am sure that students must under- 
stand that at this period in the develop- 
ment of modern life the individual is 
helpless in dealing with corporations 
and industrial management upon the 
question of wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of employment. The realization of 
a higher standard of life can be brought 
about only through collective action. 
Collective action means organization as 
reflected through the establishment of 
bona fide unions. The historic facts 
show that labor has lifted itself to high- 
er levels and to the enjoyment of 
a higher standard of 
through the mobilization of la- 


living 
bors economic strength and 
through a concentrated, organ- 
ized effort. 

Experience has shown that stu- 
dents and white collar workers 
long have labored under the im- 
pression that they occupy a dif- 
ferent status in the economic and 
industrial life of the nation than 
do factory, mill, mine, and trans- 
portation workers. They seem to 
have had the illusion that they 
lived in a different world and that 
the character of their work and 
relationship to employers would 
serve to protect their economic 
imterests and promote their eco- 
nomic welfare. Now, however, 
they have learned that their eco- 
nomic status is the same as that 
of any other worker—that they, 
too, must organize if they are to 
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receive higher rates of pay and im- 
proved conditions of employment. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has carried on an active organizing 
campaign among white collar workers. 
Thus, students who secure employment 
as teachers, insurance agents, office 
workers, and so forth are invited to be- 
come members of American Federation 
of Labor unions. By so doing they can 
make a genuine contribution to the 
promotion of the economic and indus- 
trial interests of all workers and to the 
advancement of their own economic 
welfare. 

William L. Green 


HAVERFORD STUDENT: 


Labor is noise, boredom, nobility 


l STUMBLED PAST the gate guard and 
into the streetcar. My shirt was torn, 
my back ached, my ears rang, and I 
was covered with dirt trom head to 
foot. But I had to laugh to myself as I 


a 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


WOMEN WELDERS at work aboard ship in 
New York Navy Yard. 


gian 


pushed my lunch box through the jam 
of trred workers. Was I the same girl 
who only a week ago walked slowly up 
the chapel aisle to the strains ot “Pomp 
and Circumstance” to receive a college 
diploma? Of course. And here I was 
continuing my education in the ship- 
yards. 

Betsy and I had effected this sudden 
change of setting because we had a 
vague feeling that perhaps college 
hadn't taught us all we ought to know 
about our social system and the people 
in it: True, we had a smattering of 
economics and psychology. We had 
even attended lectures on the evils of 
our competitive social system. But as 
to how these things look and feel in 
real life, we were quite ignorant. 


It was in quest of knowledge then, 
that we betook ourselves to America’s 
“steel capital,” where we and our col- 
legiate past were unknown. The first 
day we spent with a multitude of other 
workers, filling out blanks and waiting 
on the benches of the government em- 
ployment agency. 

On the job, the work of the 
welders was obvious enough. 
Hooded figures were working 
bright arcs in all sorts of places, 
under pipes, on the boat hulls, 
along flat pieces. But I was led 
down through a number of man- 
holes into a little steel room, three 
decks under, in one of the boats 
which was nearly done. There 
were about nine other girls in 
this steamy little room, sitting in 
compartments the size of bath- 
tubs, scraping rust and scale out 
of every corner. Soon I was at it 
too, under the direction of the 
“pusher” who directed activity 
from a board running across the 
room above us. It was hot and 
sweaty in those little holes and 
we kept running over to the 
blowers to cool off. It was dusty 
too; in ten minutes I was blowing 
rust out of my nose and mouth 
and mopping it off my brow. But 
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: The second principle grows out of a 
‘ the first. Farming is a creative art. } 
* should not be necessary to say this, by 
. for some reason agriculture has lost the 
dignity its name implies. Even the 
most unlearned farmer has a working 
wisdom that students may wel! respect 
It may surprise you to find some farm, 
crs touchy about the improvements Sug. 
gested in agricultural bulletins. There 
is a certain native right about larming fa 
which speaks for itself, whatever the sh 
; | | books may say. Nevertheless, students sh 
. should be conversant with current agri. th 
cultural literature for many farmers do 
indeed read widely and they 
| Indeed read widely and they appreciate 
the knowledge of others if it is coupled ar 
with the realization that farming is an at 
, achievement rather than a study. m 
Courtesy Kraft Cheese Company | dc 
wocks from sun te Che third principle will vary greatly 
in diflerent types ot tarming communt- 
worst of all was the noise. The chippers and too lazy even to talk to my neigh- 
| S. s that every farmer 1s kin 
: made those metal rooms vibrate like bor. She probably felt the same way. ae stk ar 
a kingdom all his own. This is not 
x drums. Just as it would seem to become Dullness was a protection against acute eet — . in 
an thee would. much an expression of self-seeking as 
vearable they would stop, and all I boredom. Our mental inertia grew eS ea fe 
of pride and satisfaction in the growth 
4 could hear were the bells in my ears. worse after a few weeks on the night and development that have taken pl be 
3 Despite the physical drawbacks, Betsy shift, especially when the children on ay se: a\ 
4 and [ liked our jobs. In overalls, ban- the street outside began playing “kick a, ki 
: dannas and goggles, we felt like genu- the can” during our sleeping hours. We Because his independence has been or 
“tg ine workers. didn’t find time to do anything but eat, noticeably impaired - ane Toy T 
. After scraping: rust for the first two sleep and work. After a while we mechanization of farming, complexity “ 
q hours I respected anyone who could do learned a few devices to keep ourselves m “anger and the interplay ot al th 
a it longer. I respected even more the mentally alive. One was reading maga- 
ave had to look to their own interests 
mothers eho home to take care zines, and novels and books on labor. th 
on of a house and children after eight We also attended a Sunday afternoon a eee cre Nas eee th 
hours of this work, and I met many of discussion group with other students ars x oy a aren ‘ 
operatives, as well as organized efforts 
them. Talents were as widely spread who were on work projects. ef a Ol 
to speak with a united voice. Thus we 
among them as among any other group Fay G. Calkins . . th 
Meverfeed have in the United States the Farm 
of people. One “pusher” had composed d 
4 Bloc, and in Canada the Federation of 
Reprinted by permission from the Agriculture, a non-political body of 1n- 
been played in public. Sophie explained | » Prec si 
ase is. April, 1944, Womans Press. creasing influence. The Christian stu- 
to me during lunch periods the strategy ae bet W 
of | campaign “Mama” dent has a responsibility to understand, 
; assist, and influence the many forms o 
could speak four more languages than FARM APOLOGIST: J W 


cooperation among farmers. 


I. We were all individuals, standing or Christian titaadents and 


) labor! Farmer organizations show a marked 
rural labor! 


falling by our own merits. We lived on 
antipathy to organized labor. Regard- 


what we earned, and in an apartment 


furnished (from the second-hand store ) 
like thousands of others. On Sundays 
we stood through the two-hour services 
of the Orthodox churches in the neigh- 
borhood. They seemed so Oriental, 
those churches, with their bulbous tow- 
ers, icons, candles, and chanting. 

At first we were alive to things that 
went on around us because they were 
new and we were afraid of making mis- 
‘axes. But soon we fell into the routine. 
[ was able to sit for hours scraping the 
same six square inches without having 

sage thought pass through my head 


: BASIC PRINCIPLE tor the 
Christian student 1n relation 
to the farmer is his own atti- 
tude toward work. I would 


ANN 


urge students not to be everyone's 
hired man, but to demonstrate willing- 
ness to work according to their abilities, 
to be free from all suspicion of disdain 
or fear of the dirt and sweat of a farm- 
er's life. The Christian student must be 
a worker and appreciate the work of 
others, even though their tasks may be 
quite different. 


ing a recent Canadian packing house 
strike, a farmer told me: “Those guys 
strike for more wages. If the employer 
has to give in he doesn’t lose anything, 
he takes it out of our hogs. We pay for 
every nickel labor gains.” 

The Christian student thus faces an 
enormous task of education, economic 
readjustment, and reconciliation. One 
simple guide will prove sufficient, how- 
ever, for all who accept it: “The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
the world and they that dwell therein.” 


Gerald M. Hutchinsoa 
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TABOR ARBITRATOR: 


Organized labor 1s a. fact 


sp STUDENT WHO WANTS 
tro know about labor should 


forget about books tor a year 


and get a tough job in a 
factory where there is a union. He 
should work 48 to 60 hours a week, rub 
shoulders with folks who must make 
their living in a factory and who don't 
work there just for the experience. 
Only in this way can he discover how 
and what they think and learn to feel 
at home with them. By going to union 
meetings he can see what the union 
does or does not do, learn why workers 
join unions or refuse to join them. 

Labor leaders, business executives, 
and ordinary workers have one thing 
in common: they are human beings. A 
few are extra good, a few are especially 
had. the rest, which is most, are just 
average folks, and when you get to 
know them, you like them. All have 
one main interest—making a living. 
This is more of a problem for ordinary 
workers because there are more of 
them. 

[ have often heard an employer say 
that he was paying his employees all 
the business could possibly afford. But 
when they joined a union and insisted 
on a raise, they got it—and somehow 
to pay divi- 


the business continued 


dends. 


Unions do certain other things be- 
sides raise wages. They protect the 
workers seniority and promotional 
rights. A foreman with a group of men 


working under him is bound to like 


JOHN L. LEWIS’ MINERS: How green is 
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some better than others, which often 
results in favoritism and injustice. May- 
be the fellow the foreman doesn’t like 
so well fails to get a raise even though 
he really deserves it. If he belongs to a 
union, he can file a grievance and the 
union will come to his assistance. Even 
the best of foremen sometimes make 
mistakes in deciding who is to get a 
chance at a better paying ob. A poor 
foreman who plays favorites intention- 
ally creates chaos in his department and 
gives the union grievance committee a 
lot to do. The better the management, 
the more carefully foremen are trained, 
the less work there is for the grievance 
committee. 

The 


news in the daily paper will learn 


student who reads the labor 
many bad things about unions and tew 
good things. A strike in wartime makes 
news whereas, in most cases, the peace- 
tul settlement of a dispute by signing 
a collective bargaining contract is over- 
looked. Many of unions’ troubles these 
days are a result of their youth. In ten 
years, organized labor in the United 
States has grown from three to about 
thirteen million members. Many nation- 
al unions and thousands of locals are 
less than ten years old. Some of their 
leadership is impetuous and lacking in 
experience. Occasionally, decisions are 
made without careful consideration of 
consequences. On the other hand, some 
of the older unions are a bit rheumatic, 
slow to meet the changing needs of the 
times. The failure to provide for rea- 
sonably prompt settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between unions is an 
example. 

Since 1935, it has been the policy of 
the Federal Government to encourage 
collective bargaining. That policy, es- 


their valley? 


tablished by Congress in the National 
Labor Relations Act, when applied in 
specific situations has received the re 
peated approval ot our highest Federal 
courts. The results of thousands of elec- 
tions to select bargaining representa 
tives conducted by the National Labor 
that the 


whelming majority of the workers want 


Relations Board show over 
some kind of representation through 


uNnIONS. 


Labor unions are here to stay. College 


students who want to know what 
makes our economy tick will make an 
eflort to understand them. 


Charles T. Douds 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


Labor alone fights fascism 


LABOR IS facing a triple 
battlefront of entrenched foes: 

t. Global warfare upon which labor 
must pay the cost in direct and indirect 
taxation by its toil and sweat and saeri- 
fice. 

2. The insidious propaganda of the 
anti-social openshoppers financed by 
international bankers and “Big Busi- 
ness.” 

3. Regimentation by bureaucracy 
through the medium of a National 
Service Act and other legislation that 
leads straight down the road to Fascism. 

Organized labor is the only force in 
American life that has the militancy to 
protect the “American people against 
regimentation. Organized labor con- 
stitutes a bulwark against the forces of 
greed and political intrigue seeking to 
scuttle representative government and 
collective bargaining, which constitute 
tne fundamental, vital, basic principles 
of the American Way of life. 

In the furtherance of such planning, 
the politicians—and especially the pres- 
ent Administration—have succeeded in 
dividing labor and intensifying inter- 
labor quarrels designed to reduce labor 
to an impotent force. The crying need 
is for labor unity. Farsighted Ameri- 
cans, should rebuke the attempt of polli- 
ticians to divide and conquer organized 
labor, the only force in the United 
States that offers any hope of preserving 
the American Way of life. 

John L. Lewis 
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UNIONIZED PROFESSOR: 


Teachers, unite!—with labor 


. or My Harvarp colleagues look 
askance upon the Teachers’ Union. 
They hold that college teaching 1s a 
profession, not a trade. Why, then, they 
ask, should a professor join a union? 
Should he not be content with mem- 


bership in the American Association of 


University Professors and other appro- 
priate scientific or other scholarly socie- 
ties? 

I confess that I do not know where 
to draw a hard and fast line between 
profession and trade, but I don’t worry 
about that for I think this is where my 
colleagues miss the point. For going 
beyond Harvard, in other colleges and 
universities, to primary and secondary 
schools, there are teachers whose rela- 
tions to trustees and administrative of- 
ficers, to governing boards and super- 
intendents or principals, are not so 
harmonious as those which my col- 
leagues and I enjoy. There are educa- 
tional institutions in which teachers 
must fight against arbitrary injustice 
and inhuman treatment quite as_ fla- 
grant as that with which laborers some- 
times find themselves confronted in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

College professors need to realize 
that there can be no lasting security and 
real freedom for one teacher in America 
unless there is security and freedom 
for all. Persecution has a habit of be- 
coming a boomerang that sooner or 
later rebounds to damage not only the 
persecutors but those who stood idly 
by and permitted persecution to occur. 

There is still a larger perspective in 
which the Teachers Union should be 
viewed. At Harvard, members of the 
Union have rendered notable assistance 
to several typical labor unions in the Bos- 
ton area, both within the ranks of the 
CIO and the AFL, by serving as expert 
advisers and competent researchers with 
regard to organizational practices and 
economic affairs. The /iaison has been 
closer and the assistance more effective 
because the trained economist or ex- 
perienced lawyer was a member of the 
union—a fellow-worker rather than an 
outsider—and therefore was welcomed 
and trusted in a way that would hardly 
be possible if he did not carry his union 
card in his pocket. 
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This aspect of the matter cuts deep 
and reaches far. There is need for more 
extensive, more real unity in America 
among all who work with hand or 
brain. Unless each group has some 
comprehension of the ways of life and 
objects of devotion of other groups, 
there will be no unity and democracy 
will decay. It may well prove true that, 

all the cementing agencies in our 
land, the trade union may even now be 
most effective. 

Teachers cannot afford to remain 
aloof as aristocrats of learning. They 
have much more in common with the 
“workers of the world” than some ot 
them are willing to admit. No longer 
can even the best of men be most effec- 
tive in his contribution to the welfare 
of society by playing a lone hand. Life, 
in this middle *third ‘of the twentieth 
century, requires team work. 

Kirtley F. Mather 


SOCIAL WORKER: 


Go thou and join a union! 


I AM A MEMBER Of the Social Service 
Employees’ Union in New York City 
which is “Local 19” of the United Pro- 
fessional and Office Workers Associa- 
tion of America, which in turn belongs 
to the CIO. Why do I belong? 

Because unions today are a potent 
force in American life. The fact that 
some are badly led is a reason for get- 
ting into the movement rather than for 
remaining out. As in the case of the 
defects we point out in the leadership 
of the Church or of political parties, 
the cure is to get in, to work, and to 
do what one can. 

2. Because unions, by their organized 
influence, are correcting many injustices 
and improving standards of operation 
in many lines of human endeavor. A 
democratic organization of the em- 
ployees in any industry possesses a col- 
lective knowledge of the human factors 
which impede the operation of the in- 
dustry—knowledge which cannot be 
gathered through more autocratic 
channels. Enlightened employers who 
have faith in the wisdom of the demo- 
cratic process welcome this collabora- 
tion. 

3. Because many of the ills that af- 
fect America today can be cured only 
by social legislation. In America and in 


La 


C Charles Phelps Cushy 


WHITE COLLAR WORKERS: 9:00 to 54 
and an hour for lunch. 


England, the organized pressure of the 
unions is proving the most effective 
way counter-balance reactionary 
pressures upon liberal governments and 
to support enlightened administrations 
in bringing about needed reforms. 

4. Because winning the War required 
a united citizenry, informed about the 
goals for which we fight. Discussion in 
union meetings is one of the effective 
ways to achieve’ such thoughtful, in- 
formed unity. In spite of the obstruc- 
tionary methods of a few selfish union 
leaders, the great majority of union 
members are committed to a policy of 
“no strikes” during the war and are 
wholeheartedly and vigorously backing 
the war effort. They are also giving ef. 
fective thought to the kind of world we 
must have when the war is won and 
how it can be achieved. 

In the complicated world in which 
we live today, one can be effectively 
alive only by taking part with his fel- 
lows in some form of organization. 
Labor organization is_ probably the 
most potent and useful form that 1s 
available to many of us. 

Clarence King 


ClO PUBLICIST: 


Labor 1s a school needing a bell 


Moor LABOR UNIONS are eager to tell 
the public their story but they encounter 
great difficulties when they try to do so. 
The press is apt to be controlled by men 
(Continued on next page) 
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A STUDENT SPEAKS 


| speak, 

Treating my subject 

As | see it. 

Freely and thoughtfully | speak, 

For the words of the masses are heeded. 


| sing 

Many songs, 

Of all kinds. 

Freely and joyfully | sing, 

In praise of the things | love. 


| write 

To papers. 

My ideas, 

Freely and sincerely given, 

Knowing that they will be published. 


| read 

Books chosen by myself, 

Not by the government. 

Freely and avidly | read, 

Seeking new and uncensored knowledge. 


| consider 

Both sides 

Of the question. 

Freely and liberally | consider, 

For a democracy is formed in this way. 


| protest 

Against those things 

| consider unjust. 

Freely and urgently | protest, 

Without fear for myself or my family. 


| know 

| am protected, 

As is my property. 

Freely and surely | am protected 

By this government made for the people. 


| go 

To whatever church 

| may choose. 

Freely and reverentially | go, 

Dictated to only by my own conscience. 


| believe 
In this country 
And in its people. 
Freely and frankly | believe 
In a democratic system of government. 
Colleen Kahoa 
University of Nebraska “47 


KEEP ON 
LEARNING 
THIS SUMMER! 


Full information will be 
gladly sent you concern- 
ing the regular Summer 
Quarter, beginning June 
19, or about the short 
Pastors’ Institute (one or 
Tr two weeks—July 23 to 
RB! August 6). For informa- 
tion, drop a post card to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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ot the wide social 


ClO PUBLICIST 


(Continued from Page 10) 


more in sympathy with employers than 
with labor; this is true also of broad- 
casting stations and almost all popular 
magazines. Moreover, although the 
day-in-day-out work of millions of 
union members who man the basic in- 
dustries is not news a short work- 
stoppage by a few workers gets wide 
news publicity. 

News and radio reports have a tend- 
ency to give the public the impression 
that victory is being delayed by endless 
strikes. Yet the fact is that since Pearl 
Harbor the man-days lost through 
strikes in all industry is only 16 /r1ooths 
of one per cent of the days worked. 
This trom the Department of Labor 
itself. It is not news that workers re- 
main on their jobs g9*%4 per cent of the 
time! 

The public often is led to believe 
that 
material, whereas workers’ protests in 


strikes result in a loss of war 
a strike against unsettled grievances 
often lead to cleaning up sore spots 
that hinder efficient production. There 
are cases where a strike actually con- 
tributes to increased production. 

The public knows little or nothing 
interests of labor 
unions. It does not know that once 
having settled the primary essentials of 
hours, 
work conditions, methods of adjusting 
their atten- 
tion to matters of interest to workers 


collective bargaining—wages, 


differences—unions_ turn 
as citizens. In a very real sense, labor 
unions are schools for grown people, 
places where grown men and women 
learn about what is happening in the 
world around them, and how to be 
articulate members of that world. 

Since the war began, unions have 
played a tremendously important part 
in increasing the production of war 
goods, and in all the indispensable ac- 
tivities and money-raising efforts nec- 
essary to a-nation at war. 

Increasingly, unions are promoting 
programs to create understanding and 
cooperation between themselves and 
social work agencies. Along with this 
goes an enormous increase in giving to 
community funds. They have led in 
demanding (1) better pay to service 
men and more adequate allowances for 
their dependents; (2) more realistic 


planning to prevent unemployment and 


The Churches Must 
Lead 


( The churches must lead in the spir- 
itual regeneration ot our time, but 


lead unless the layman 


fundamental truth—that 


the \ cannot 


will accept a 


the ideas which they hear’ spoken 
from tHe pulpits of their churches 
must Ee translated by all into action 
in their ¥aily lives. Otherwise, these 
ideas will have no influence on the 
life of the times. Sermons may carry 
inspiration, but they may be com- 


pletely sterile if they cease to have any 
effect when the members of a church 
group pass through the doors of the 
House of God and out into the world. 


ag 
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destitution in the postwar world; (3) 
international collaboration to maintain 
a just peace. 

Already CIO members in the South 
are numbered in the hundreds of thou- 
sands and some of the largest indus- 
trial concerns have contractual relations 
with its unions. Six years ago it was 
practically impossible for a union rep- 
resentative to a college 
campus, before a civic association, or 


appear on 


ministerial union. Today invitations for 
union speakers in colleges are a com- 
mon occurrence. In a number of cities 
ministers’ have 
with sympathetic interest, discovering 
that the church and labor movement 


associations listened 


have much in common. 

New opportunity is given by the CIO 
to the Negro. The constitutions of the 
CIO and of practically all of its con- 
stituent unions call for no discrimina- 
tion because ot “race, creed, color or 
nationality.” Sound realism led to the 
adoption of these principles by unions 
predominantly representing white work- 
ers. They had learned that white and 
colored workers have a common in- 

solid economic 
the feet of both 


terest in putting a 
foundation beneath 
races. 

Unions have brought to Southern 
workers a greater sense of belonging to_ 
the nation. Secfijnalism and prejudices 
have worn thig at the edges by the 
impact of ideas, reading matter, and 
personalities from outside the old nar- 
row orbit. 

Lucy Randolph Mason 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


RE YOU FAMILIAR with the prob- 

lems and achievements of la- 

bor? Most Christian Association 
members are better informed about 
eVery other social issue than about the 
basic facts of our economic life. Yet, no 
issue iS more intimate and personal, or 
fraught with more religious signif 
cance. Will Johnny have a job when he 
comes marching home? Will your in- 
come be sufhicient to maintain your 
family in health and comfort? A recent 
opinion poll revealed that most Amer- 
icans expect a catastrophic depression 
to follow the war, but each believes that 
as an individual he will live in security 
and comfort! 


GET STARTED 

To remedy the abysmal ignorance of 
the members of your Christian Associa- 
tion, appoint ten outstanding students 
and one professor to a Students and 
Labor Program Commission, with re- 
sponsibility for taking the steps out- 
lined below, and for presenting their 
findings to the campus via SCA meet- 
ings. 


DISCOVER THE FACTS 

If your college is located in a com- 
munity of 50,000 or more, take the city 
as the unit of study. If it is in a smaller 
city, the county may be an easier unit. 
Comparisons to the state and national 
situation will also be interesting. 


HOURS WAGES, CONDITIONS 
OF WORK 

How many people live in your city or 
county? How many are employed? 
What are the average weekly and an- 
nual wages received? A wealth of infor- 
mation may be found in the United 
States Census for 1940. Look up your 
county, under your state in Volume 
III, the Labor Force. 

Interview labor leaders, local em- 
ployers’ associations and the Chamber 
of Commerce, asking them the same 
questions: “Our group is interested in 
everything that will make a better com- 
munity. We are anxious to learn what 
your organization is doing to improve 
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Christian Students 


the community, and what is the gen- 
eral situation?’ 

Find out what«the major products 
are; the largest .factories; the average 
wage in town; in the highest paid in- 
dustry; in the lowest paid industry; get 
annual wages; deduct income and 
social security taxes and increased cost 
of living and compare with “decency” 
living budget for workers’ family. 
(Get the November, 1943 issue of 
the AFL Labor's Monthly Survey; see 
page 5 for budget calculated by eco- 
nomics professor at the University of 
Calitornia.) What hours are being 
worked? What 1s the effect of long 
hours and night shifts, on (a) efhiciency 
(b) the home life of workers and their 
families? How many are killed and 
injured in industrial accidents? (In the 
United States during 1943 over 18,500 
people were killed and nearly two mil- 
lion were injured in industry.) 


HOUSING 

Visit (a) the worst and most crowd- 
ed housing section in your community 
(b) the best housing for industrial 
workers (usually a government housing 
project). Get a social worker to guide 
you. Ask the same questions in both 
places. How many people to a room? 
What is the disease rate, especially tu- 
berculosis? What is delinquency rate? 
Prostitution? Is there any connection 
between these things and the kind of 
houses people live in? If so, can we 
have a Christian community without 
more good housing? 


DELINQUENCY 

Call on the Children’s Welfare work- 
er, the judge of the Juvenile Court, the 
Community YWCA or YMCA secre- 
tary, asking about delinquency among 
children. Is it increasing? Why? Con- 
sult May 1, 1943 and January 15, 1944 
issues of the Federal Council’s Informa- 
tion Service. 


THE PRESS 

What newspapers have the widest 
circulation in your community? How 
accurate is their interpretation of labor 


news? Prepare an exhibit of a week’, 
newspaper clippings giving “all sides” 
of some current issue such as labo, 
draft, strikes, wages, cost of living, and 
so forth. Use clippings from labor pa. 
pers, farmer papers, employers’ maga. 
zines, Negro papers, not just news. 
papers, which seldom give all sides. 
sample copies of the CIO News; the 
AFL News Service and American Fed. 
erationist; Labor (weekly newspaper). 
Send for report on Strikes tor 1943 to 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


EVALUATE THE MOVEMENTS 
FOR ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 
Conditions for working people have 
improved greatly during the last 100 
vears. What forces have been most ef. 
fective in producing these changes? 
What methods will prove most useful 
in the future? Through what move. 
ments can Christians do the most con- 
structive work? 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Make a call at local labor union 
headquarters. Consult your Classified 
Telephone Directory under “Labor Or 
ganizations’ or ask Information for 
address of the Central Trades and La 
bor Council (AFL) and the Indus 
trial Union Council (CIO). Ask to see 
the secretary or other official. Tell him 
your group is studying the labor move- 
ment. Ask for information. Get copies 
of (a) local labor union papers (b) 
some national union paper or mag 
zine. Labor unions have done much to 
advance the welfare of working people, 
to press for reduction of hours, elim 
nation of night work for women, to 
reduce child labor (which has also 


‘enormously increased under the ab 


normal conditions of war), to reduce 
accidents and to increase wages. 
Should a CAristian join |labor 
union? Is there danger of being com 
taminated at union meetings where 
some men sometimes smoke and sweat! 
That depends on how much religion 
you have. Good leaven always spread 
through the lump of bread. We need 
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and Labor 


have no fear of “losing our religion.” 
What we Christians need to do is to 
join labor organizations, employers’ 
organizations, cooperatives, or- 
sanizations, and the like, to see that 
rruly religious ideals permeate the con- 
rol of these organizations. The most 
urgent need for strengthening and ex- 
tending the institutions of democracy 
is disciplined individuals giving them- 
selves freely in service within those in- 


stitutions. 


LEGISLATION 


Study current issues in social legisla- 
tion. Under modern conditions it is 
impossible to love your neighbor as 
yourself without being concerned over 
the laws (or the lack of laws) which 
tend either to bear°down harder on the 
poor, or to work toward the abolition 
of the fourfold economic  scourges 
of humanity—unemployment, poverty, 
tenancy, and war. Information Service 
discusses currently proposed Social Leg- 
islation. Select the proposed laws which 
sem to you most important. Discuss 
them. Have speakers on them. Write 
your convictions to your representatives 
in Congress. Ask the College YWCA 
president for copies of the Public Affairs 
News Service issued by the National 
YWCA which deal with current legis- 
lative issues. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Visit a local consumers cooperative 
(groceries, gas and oil), and a producers 
cooperative, asking about the ways in 
which the Cooperative Movement can 
help Americans with their economic 
problems. Read Consumers Coopera- 


tion, by Harry Laidler. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


What systematic cooperation exists 
between employers and unions for ef- 
hciency and increasing production? 
Read Chapter VIII of Do You Know 
Labor by James Myers, for examples of 
successful cooperation between employ- 
ers and unions. 
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ACT NOW 


There are any number of things 
which an alert student group can do 
to work for economic justice. The most 
significant work to be done is in help- 
ing fellow students decide whether they 
are going to use their talents and educa- 
tion for self-aggrandizement or for so- 
cial justice. Hundreds of today’s leaders 
in the fight for justice decided upon 
their course of action in college, a few 
decades ago—as did today’s economic 
royalists! 


SERIES OF SCA MEETINGS 


Present the findings of the above 
study in three or four SCA meetings, 
using employers, labor leaders and 
others as speakers. See “Summer 
Work” sent YWCA and YMCA presi- 
dents, March 15. 


NEWSPAPER EXHIBIT ~ 


Display on the campus bulletin 
board your clippings of one week’s 
coverage of a current issue from regu- 
lar newspapers, the labor press, em- 
ployers magazines, and so forth. 


STUDENT 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Cooperate with the Industrial De- 
partment of a Community YWCA in 
setting up a weekend conference of 
industrial girls and students. 


CHURCH AND LABOR 
STUDY GROUP 


Find out how many men and women 
in your church are members of labor 
unions (AFL, CIO, RR Brotherhoods, 
Independent). Call them together, or 
get your pastor to do so, for a course 
of study on “the relation of religion 
and labor,” with special emphasis on 
understanding the real purposes and 
history of the labor movement, and 
what conscientious members ought to 
be doing within the unions to interest 
them in broad social goals of labor, 
workers’ education, consumers’ coop- 
eratives, world peace, justice to Negroes 
and other minorities. Occasional speak- 


PROGRAM PLANNING. 


ers, employers, government officials, 
union leaders will enliven the course. 
Some groups use Do You Know Labor 
as a text for such a course. It has ques- 
tions for discussion for each chapter. 

Catholics are tar ahead ot Protestants 
in this field, with their Labor Schools 
to train Catholic union members in 
public speaking, parliamentary law, la- 
bor history, and the Catholic Church's 
social teachings (the Pope's encyclicals 
on Labor). If church people want in- 
fluence in any field, they must train 
themselves for it. 


STUDENT WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY SEMINAR 


Form a study group of all those who 
plan to earn school expenses by work- 
ing in a nearby city. Write Fern Bab- 
cock, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, for “A Student Workers’ 
Guide to Community Study.” 


WORSHIP AND SOCIAL ACTION 


One of the principal hopes of achiev- 
ing social change without violence lies 
in touching the conscience of all classes 
so that they will desire a better social 
order even though in some cases it may 
mean loss of personal privilege and 
power. In pressing toward a brotherly 
world, the church holds out the expec- 
tation of the nearer presence and bless- 
ing of God. “Therefore if thou dost 
bring thy gift to the altar and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee,” said Jesus, “leave there 
thy gift upon the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift.” Not only 
may we look forward to new revela- 
tions of God as we shall come to wor- 
ship Him after being reconciled with 
our brothers—after the abolition of race 
discrimination, economic injustice and 
war—but we may expect to meet God 
also as we strive in love to do His will, 
as we undertake active programs to 
bring about social change, and are will- 
ing to pay the price to help bring the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


JAMES MYERS 
FERN BABCOCK 
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LABOR EDUCATOR: 
Faith supplies ends, labor 


the means 


Ta CHURCH AND LABOR should be 
united in their interest in the welfare 
of all the people. As institutions, they 
are dedicated to the betterment of man- 
kind irrespective of race, color, or creed. 
They are united in their advocacy of 
brotherhood. To them, if they are sin- 
cere, brotherhood is no mere abstrac- 
tion. Justice is interpreted by the true 
idealist daily in the living experiences 
of men and women. 

The Church and labor should seek to 
increase and widen understanding of 
their basic aims. Each is dependent on 
the other for the accomplishment of 
these goals. 

Too many people i the world today 
think their fellow men are means to 
ends rather than ends in themselves. 
The first prerequisite to service is re- 
spect for human_ personality. The 
Church is the wellspring of social ideals. 


‘The labor movement is its extension 


into the practical. 

If I were emphasizing any one point 
above another in the discussion of what 
church and labor should expect of each 
other, I would say: mutual tolerance 
plus the understanding that both rest 
upon belief in freedom—freedom ot 
expression, freedom of religion, and 
freedom, it is to be hoped, from fear 
and want. 

Labor and the church expect a better 
tomorrow, a world free from war, a 
world free from want. They must work 
together to accomplish the end to 
which they are mutually dedicated. 

J. Raymond Walsh 
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The Laborer Is Worthy . . . 


(Continued from Page 11) 


SEAMAN’S UNION: 
Wide-eyed students visit 
the NMU 


Berons GOING to the National Mari- 
time Union building, we'd read a 
scathing article by Westbrook Pegler 
denouncing the union for some of its 
practices—like allowing members who 
can't read or write English to sign 
petitions for national legislation. Like 
most students, we didn’t know any- 
thing about the NMU  ourselves— 
except that it’s been called * 
nistic” and smeared a good bit by 
people who don’t like Joe Curran, its 
most famous leader. 


‘commu- 


The visit was amazing. In the union's 
hiring hall there is a loud-speaker used 
to call to employment the man who 
has been on shore longest. But between 
such calls, this P.A. system can be used 
by anybody at all who gets permission 
to address his fellow-members. While 
we were there, a seaman gave a mighty 
effective plea for brotherly love—be- 
cause God is our Father—and asked 
that we all live as one big family. 


So this was the NMU! 


Every member has to vote, nominees 
for office having to be citizens and 
having to have spent a certain period 
of time at sea. Records of all are posted 
all around the polling place. 

We were impressed by the NMU 
recreational program, whose director 
we found to be a graduate of Hunter 
College here in New York. As we 
asked what seamen like as recreation— 
the program being run by the United 
Seamen’s Service—she showed us how 
many of these sea-dogs like good music, 
and read in the library everything from 
deep technical treatises to Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire”! This, despite the fact that most 
NMU members haven't finished gram- 
mar school. 


The men resent being told that they 
get better pay than Navy personnel for 
risks no greater; they say wages are 
almost on a par, and government guar- 


antees for Navy men are lacking 
the merchant mariner. ~Up-grading 
schools” for advancement are run by 
the union and the government for seq. 
men. 

In pre-Union days, we were told, cop. 
ditions for seamen—from rat-infested 
ship quarters to absolute dictatorship 
of shipmasters—were notorious. Wage 
were low, hours unlimited, shore recre. 
ation of the poorest sort. We felt, a 
we saw the amazing friendliness and 
democratic atmosphere of the NMU 
hall, that this organization was ver 
much in line with our own Student 
Christian Association in what it’s try. 
ing to do for people. No union is per. 
fect, but after seeing the NMU atmos. 
phere and achievements, we’re far more 
sold on the union idea than ever before 

Electa Whitney, Hunter ‘47 
Elvira Jaborg, Hunter ‘4 


June Zinckgraf, Hunter ‘4% 
Alfred Baker, CCNY ‘45 


CHURCHES’ SPOKESMAN 


Little known facts about the 
labor crisis 


IN spire of propaganda to the 
contrary, labor has kept its no- 


) strike war time pledge to a fe 


markable degree. As to wages 
and living costs the average in- 
dustrial worker's income still falls below the 
decent faimly budget of $2,204. 

Although the weekly take-home in map- 
ufacturing war industries (where long hours 
six and seven day weeks, and overtime rates 
prevail) shows an increase of 81%, the totd 
human picture needs to be taken into a: 
count. Even in these industries, the average 
weekly pay was only $44.39 in September, 
1943. Along with this modest pay scale have 
gone long hours and fatigue, crowded hou: 
ing, women on night shifts, child labor, long 
rides to work on crowded buses, “graveyard” 
night shifts. Eighteen thousand workers at 
killed each year in industrial accidents. The 
temporary nature of war work leaves labor 
with complete uncertainty of what is to fo 
low. 

Even under these handicaps, workers hart 
done well. American labor has turned out th 
highest production in the history of t& 
world. Two million labor union members 2 
in the armed forces. Unions and their mem 
bers gave 40 million dollars last year to We 
and community chests. 


James Myer 
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LABOR STRATEGIST: 


Great expectations—both ways 


(percyMEN AND LAYMEN who regard 
organized labor as a much needed ally 
‘a the world struggle against fascism 
hope to see the following achievements 
and attitudes among trade unionists: 


1. Full cooperation in safeguarding 
unions from irresponsible use of power. 

>. A sense of social responsibility that 
goes beyond hours and wages, funda- 
mental as these are, to the welfare of 
the whole community. 

3. Greater unity in the house of la- 
bor. 

4. More emphasis upon workers’ ed- 
ycation by means of which rank and 
fle workers learn to participate intelli- 
gently in union and public affairs. 


s. More concern on the part of labor 
representatives, expressed through the 
church or synagogue of their choice, for 
the problems of organized religion. 

What does organized labor expect of 


the Church? 


1. That its representatives, chiefly its 
ministers, become informed about the 
factors that contribute to industrial 
strife, and make forthright, courageous, 
objective statements concerning them. 

2. Sympathy and understanding for 
labor's struggles that expresses itself not 
platitudes but 
through actual physical presence of 
ministers when labor needs the moral 


in generalities and 


support of the community. 


3. Vigorous social action on the part 
of churches against such dangerous 
anti-labor and anti-democratic forces as 
monopolies, cartels, inflation, and false 
“tee enterprise” propaganda. 


Willard Uphaus 


STUDENT UNIONIST: 


Students organize an AFL local 


Liherteons on the University of Wis- 
consin campus were ripe for the forma- 
tion of a labor union. Sixty per cent of 
the students supported themselves, all 
or partially, at school. Living conditions 
had risen even more than in other parts 
of the country because of the influx of 
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industrial workers. But the student em- 
ployment agency refused to raise the 
wage level of the students working for 
the University or to set a higher mini- 
mum tor those working in private 
places. Students who took higher pay- 
ing jobs in factories were forced by fac- 
tory regulations to work the regular 4o- 
48-hour week. Those working near 
school in restaurants and for the Uni- 
versity itself (at forty cents an hour) 
were forced to work almost as long in 
order to support themselves. 


THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN FEDERATION unites student 
Christian groups in forty nations. The 
American membership of the WSCF is 
made up of members of Student 
YMCA’s, Student YWCA’s, SCA’s, and 
Church-related student groups affili- 
ated with the Council of the WSCF in 
the USA. For informatigp and litera- 
ture, consult your national office. 


In midsummer, 1943, the union was 
organized by fifty working students. 

The past history of the. student 
movement was studied. Details of stu- 
dent labor unions on other campuses 
were investigated. The failure of inde- 
pendent student unions on other cam- 
puses, and the backing needed to make 
demands of the University, led the 
group to seek afhliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and 
Municipal employees. A charter was 
granted to University of Wisconsin 
working students, Local Union No. 520. 

Bargaining meetings were held with 
the University, which, although refus- 
ing to admit the need for a student 
labor group, granted a five-cent hourly 
increase to students working for the 
University. We now seek a minimum 
of fifty-five cents an hour, a voice in 
deciding future wage policies of the 
University Employment agency, and 
recognition of the UWWS as bargain- 
ing agent. 

One effect in Madison has been that 
labor no longer thinks of students as 
scatter-brained idealists with no under- 
standing of the concrete problems of the 
labor movement but rather as realists 
with a hopeful outlook for the future 
of a decent society. 

Arthur Samuels 
University of Wisconsin “44 


STEEL UNIONIST: 
Church goals are labor's 


LABOR has met 
the pronouncements of the 
Church with positive action. 


= 


has often preceded the promulgations 
of the Church. Long before the Atlantic 
Charter. the church and labor stood for 


In tact, action by the unions 


and worked for the four freedoms,— 
and for free public schools, child labor 
laws, workmen’s compensation, social 
security, civil liberties, and the Ameri- 
can standard of living. CIO lists the 
following as essential postwar goals: 

1. A job at union wages or a busi- 
ness, farm, or profession that pays. 

2. A decent home. 

3. Good food, clothing, medical care. 

4. Good schooling for all our chil- 
dren and a chance for healthy, happy 
growth. 

5. An income, through social insur- 
ance, in time of sickness, old age, early 
death of the wage earner, or unemploy- 
ment. 

The United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica are asking for a guaranteed mini- 
mum annual wage for the wage earner. 
Management has long enjoyed the se- 
curity of a guaranteed annual wage. A 
guaranteed annual wage can be the 
basis for a stable national economy. 

What does the Church have to say 
about a guaranteed annual minimum 
wage? We find the following recom- 
mendations in the 1939 Annual Report 
of the Northern Baptist Convention: 
“The continuation of efforts to estab- 
lish the annual wage system in industry 
in order that the workers may be de- 
livered from the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment.” 

What can the church and labor do 
together to work for an abundant life 
for all people? The great need is for 
people to get together, to know and 
understand each other. In Christian 
fellowship divergent points of view 
will not keep people apart, but will 
prove to be a glimpse into God’s plan 
for his Kingdom. 

John G. Ramsay 


B U. S. Department of Labor statistic: 
Number of strikes in 1943: 3,746: 1,500,000 
workers involved or 5 per cent of total em- 
ployed workers; 5,000,000 man-days idle, or 
.O5 per cent ot available working time. 
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“A Better Doorstep” 

A picture of Mrs. Irene Kelly of 
Pittsburgh, mother of Sergeant Charles 
Edward Kelly, the first of our “boys” 
to win the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in the Italian area, appeared in 
the New York Times. The picture 
showed Mrs. Kelly seated on the door- 
step of her home, telling her neighbors 
the good news that Charles Edward 
would soon be home on furlough. 


“But Mrs. Kelly’s doorstep abutted 
on an alley that was certainly not more 
than 10 feet wide and into which the 
sun could certainly not penetrate very 
long in any day,” according to the 
Times editorial. “The surrounding 
walls were of unpainted clapboards or 
dingy bricks.” 

“This housing produced Sergeant 
Kelly, who must be healthy, as well as 
brave. It produced six other Kelly boys, 
all now in the service. 

“But will anyone dare to say that it 
is good enough for the Kellys? Cer- 
tainly there is a field right there, in 
that angle of Pittsburgh, for some hous- 
ing that will provide Mrs. Kelly with a 
better doorstep, more sunlight,, and 
something better to look at than a gray 
wall ro feet away.” 


—From LABOR, April 15, 1944 


®& This is the battle of America that 
awaits the finish of the battle of the 
World: to give every American family 
“a better doorstep,” not only in Pitts- 
burgh, but in New York, Washington, 
and every other city where slums exist. 


Theologs Put Religion 
Into Action 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Forty stu- 
dents in liberal arts and theology at- 
tended the first of a series of open for- 
ums sponsored by RLF Local 11 at 
Howard University School of Religion. 

The general theme of the series was 
“Religion, Labor and the Postwar 
World.” Topics discussed included 
“The Philosophy Underlying the Re- 
ligion and Labor Movement,” “Social 
Attitudes Toward Minority Groups in 
the Postwar World,” “Economics of the 
Postwar World,” “The International 
Role of the Darker Races,” “Religion 
Comes to. Grips With the Postwar 
World.” 
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Lalor Sneaking... 


CHESTER, PA.—Local No. 4 at 
Crozer Theological Seminary has been 
holding meetings twice a month. Two 
subjects discussed were—‘Cooperatives 
and Organized Labor” and “A New 
World A-Coming,” a topic suggested 
by Ottley’s book by that name. 

Two additional services planned tor 
the seminary include a public meeting 
addressed by the Rev. Laurence T. 
Hosie of Labor Temple in New York 
City and the showing of labor films. 

—From “Religion and Labor News” 


“Seminary Students are Too Com- 
fortable, Too Nice, Too Polite” 


“The trouble with too many semi- 
nary students is that they are too 
comfortable, too nice, too polite. You've 
got to get good and mad about some of 
these injustices. Go work in a factory. 
Set up churches that function in terms 
of human association, with a sense of 
community—and no compromise on 
the race question. We've got to lick 
poverty and want. It’s a sin to allow 
hunger. Defend the rights of the first 
minority attacked. It takes sheer phys- 
ical guts.” —Kermit Eby, Church of the 
Brethren minister, Assistant Director of 
Research and Education, ClO. 


Fraternity Really 
Fraternal 

Our own order of merit goes whole- 
heartedly to Alpha Chi Rho for recently 
leasing its Brooklyn Polytechnic house 
for a resettlement hostel for Nisei. 
Neighbors clamored that property val- 
ues would fall. Mayor LaGuardia, lib- 
eral to Negro but not to Japanese- 
American, forgot that he too is a citi- 
zen of “enemy parentage.” But both 
the local chapter and the national board 
of the fraternity voted to accede to the 
request of the Brethren and Baptists 
who sought the house. Congressman 
Hugh Scott of Philadelphia, national 
president of Alpha Chi Rho, we grant 
you a bright badge for tolerance and 
Christian cooperation!—EFd. 


& Special to Lutheran students: Ash- 
raam of the United Lutheran Student 
Association of America will be held 
August 29-September 3, Cook Academy, 
Montour Falls, New York. 


BOOK NOTES 


‘To even begin to list the vood Utles op 
labor (books, magazines, newspapers) would 
take more room than the INTERCOLLEGIAN pa 
afford. Here are just a few, some old, some 
new, culled at random but with attention to 
objectivity, readability, and timeliness, be- 
ginning with that classic: 


Do You Know Lasor? by James Myers. 
A concrete, simple statement of the facts 
about the labor movement: why workers oy. 
ganize, what kinds of unions, strikes, adjyg. 
ment of disputes, and so forth. The autho, 
knows industry from the inside and write 
from a deep Christian point of view. New 
York: John Day. $1.00 in paper. 


CuurcHes IN Social AcTION: Why AND 
How, by James Myers. Specifies techniques 
and methods for peace, racial, and economic 
relations; a directory of agencies appended. 
See especially Dr. Myers’ Prayer for a Chris. 
tian Social Order on page 39. New York: Fed. 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue: 
ten cents. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO, by Her. 
bert R. Northrup (Regional War Labor Board, 
Detroit, Mich.). A. searching examination of 
an urgent issue: To what extent does the 
Negro enjoy equal opportunity in the ranks 
of organized labor? New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $3.50. 


PostwakR YourH EMPLOYMENT: Srupy 
IN LONG-TERM TRENDs. Author Dr. Paul T. 
David believes that “fluctuations in total em. 
ployment are likely to be magnified for 
young people by the institutional forces that 
protect older persons in_ established jobs: 
that amony all young people the fluctuations 
will be felt most by those in the weakest po- 
sitions; that there is danger that  under- 
privileged youth may be regarded as the 
undeserving competitors of more attractive 
young people. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


mo. THE big labor organizations publish 
one or more periodicals, weeklies, bi-week- 
lies or monthlies. Some are on “slick paper” 
and in magazine form, such as the Federa- 
tionist, which is now on sale at newsstands. 
The AFL puts out a Weekly News Service 
which furnishes materials for scores of pub- 
lications by subsidiary units of AFL. The same 
function is performed by the CIO News. 

One of the best known of such publica- 
tions is Labor, a weekly sponsored by the 
Railway Brotherhoods. Another of outspoken 
editorial viewpoint is the Journal of the 
United Mine Workers. 

In addition, practically every international 
union, of both the AFL and the CIO, and 
also nearly every union -not. affiliated with 
these organizations, has an official organ. 

On national questions affecting all of labor 
the union publications show a_ substantial 
unanimity of views. For example, they are al- 
most unanimously on record against “labor 
draft” legislation. 

While labor publications usually stand t- 
gether on questions affecting all unions alike 
(such as the Smith-Connally act and_ other 
union-restrictive legislation) they differ wide- 
ly on inter-labor controversies. 
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7 Sins of Labor 


A cassandra-toned warning by 
a rising national leader 


ENTLEMEN OF LABOR: Right now 

you're just where we of man- 
agement were ten years ago. 

What a chance we in management 
missed! From 1921 to 1930 we had 
everything all our own way. A friendly 
administration in Washington. Low 
taxes. And a friendly public. And what 
did we do with our power? On the 
economic side we gave this country a 
balloon boom that had to burst. On the 
moral side we produced men like Insull 
and Hopson and Musica, who under- 
mined confidence in business. 

So what did we get? Beginning with 
1933, we got the biggest public beat- 
ing any group of Americans ever took. 
Congress socked us with a new law 
just about every other day. It socked 
us with good laws. It socked us with 
had laws. It socked those of us who 
were criminal. It socked those of us 
who were decent. Who cared? The 
public wanted us socked, and socked 
we were. 

Gentlemen of labor, I must accuse 
you of not being very original. How 
faithfully you have imitated us of man- 
agement! From 1933 to 1942 you rode 
high. You were tops. A friendly ad- 
ministration in Washington. All sorts 
of favors fed to you daily from the 
Washington political table. Manage- 
ment weak and intimidated. So what 
did you do with your power? On the 
economic side you gave yourselves a 
labor boom, regardless of the conse- 
quences to any other element in the 
population. On the moral side you pro- 
duced men like Browne and Bioff and 
Scalise who gave all labor a black eye. 

You forgot the very thing we forgot: 

In the architecture of American so- 
ciety it’s just three jumps from the 
master bedroom to the dog-house. 

Now the dog-house is yawning for 
you. The Federal Government and 
many of the State Governments are 
beginning to sock you with laws. Some 
of these laws may have too many teeth. 
Some of them may bite chunks out of 
good unions as well as out of bad 
unions. Who’s going to care? If the 
public wants you socked, socked you 


will be. 
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Charles Phelps Cushing Photo 


The Planes of Kansas 


And don’t think that you can duck 
any of it by yelling “anti-labor” and 
“reactionary” and “fascist.” We didn't 
escape any blows coming our way by 
yelling “‘anti-business” and “bureau- 
crat’ and “communist.” When _ the 
devil is after you the only recipe is re- 
pentance and good works. 

So how about a few good works? 

Let’s take a look at seven deadly sins 
in a spirit of frank helpfulness and with 
full recognition that they do not apply 
to all unions and a// management or at 
all times. 

Sin one. Arbitrary refusals to accept 
workers into membership. This can be 
a most devastating sin. When a union 
has a closed shop contract, a refusal of 
membership means that the worker 1s 
deprived of his livelihood. That is in- 
tolerable. 

Sin two. Arbitrary crushing fines im- 
posed upon union members. Arbitrary 
suspensions from the union. Arbitrary 
expulsions. When the union has a 
closed shop contract or a union shop 
contract, the expulsion from the union 
means that the worker must be dis- 
charged by the employer. He loses his 
job. He and his wite and children lose 
their bread and butter. 

Sin three. Some unions do not hold 
regular meetings or regular conven- 
tions or regular and free and fair elec- 
tions of officers. In such unions we 
often get union bosses who pay them- 
selves big salaries and perquisites and 
who can’t be dislodged. 

Sin four. Failure to make public 
proper financial accounts. 

Sin five. Too many strikes. Strikes 
called arbitrarily by dictatorial business 
agents. Strikes called without warning, 
even to the mass of the members of the 


WICHITA, KANSAS is the airplane center 
of the USA. If you would like to know the 
inside story of this typical American war 
boom town, write the Rocky Mountain Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 


RB Latest Bureau of Labor statistics show 
the war effort losing 48 per cent more man 
deys of work this year than 1943; workers 
involved, 10 per cent more than in 1943. (See 
page 15). On the other hand, since December 
1941, we have built 180,000 airplanes, 8,700 
in May 1944 alone, and already have achieved 
our goal in production of landing craft—oa 
tribute to American workers and American 
industry! 


union, at a meeting attended by a few 
hotheads. Strikes called for reasons that 
the strike leaders will not even dis- 
close. Strikes called against employers 
who have nothing at all to do with the 
dispute. Jurisdictional strikes. 

I have said that strikes can be the 
fault of the employer. Just the same, 
gentlemen of labor—if you fail to sup- 
port the no-strike pledge given by your 
leaders at the beginning of the war— 
you will get what you got after the 
great disastrous strikes that followed 
the last war. Public resentment set your 
program back a decade. 

Sin six. Violence on the picket line. 
This sin is clearly seen by the public 
and makes unionism a host of enemies. 

Sin seven. From the economic point 
of view, this one is the worst. Re- 
straints on production. 

As developed in the rules of some 
unions, these restraints are called 
“feather-bedding,” and “slow-down- 
ing.’ More men than are needed for 
the job. Each man doing less than he 
could do. Waste of manpower. Waste 
of human resources. It is a grievous 
wrong to the American economic sys- 
tem. 
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We must strive to give our workers 
continuous employment; and, where 
that’s impossible, we must develop a 
sane and sensible program for adequate 
unemployment insurance which will 
take care of the worker’s “overhead” 
during his times of being laid off. 

Then the unions must do their part. 
They must abolish rules that keep a 
man down to doing half a man’s work. 
You can’t build a strong America on 
half-men. 

The United States can be strong only 
by acts of popular free-will. 

That is why I say in conclusion just 
two things to you of management and 
to you of labor. _ 

1. Go ahead and turn this country 
into a continuous brawl, and govern- 
ment will chain you both. 

2. Make a better choice. Work to- 
gether and stay free. 

Eric A. Johnston 
This (partial) reprinting of Mr. Johnston's 
address delivered March 13, 1944 at Founder's 
Day Dinner, Boston University, 1s with per- 
mission of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


B America Unumiren, by Eric A. Johnston. 
States the case for what Mr. hnston de- 
scribes as “the people's capitalism.” $2.50. 
New York: Doub'eday, Doran & /Co. 


Oberlin offers... 


Association 


with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 
recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 
Ample Laboratory 


experience under close super- 
i vision in city, town, village and 
Mt country fields. 


| Life 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 
Degrees 
i of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 


SHORT TAKES ON LABOR 


B At the White Collar Hearing, (Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 25-29), all manner of 
white collar organizations appeared before 
Senator Pepper’s Sub-Committee of the Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee—teachers and 
social work organizations, unions, sororities, 
the Wartime Conference and National Board 
of the YWCA. Testimony indicated that some 
20,000,000 Americans are living on incomes 
that have not risen appreciably, while prices 
have moved up sharply. Solutions proposed 
were: (1) rigid control of prices and (2) an 
“unfixing’” of fixed salaries that are out of 
line with present price levels—From the 
Womans Press, April 1944. 


To Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
from a Ladies’ Home Journal 
reader: “Umion workers gain 
increases by striking, but white 
collar workers’ wages are frozen. 
Is this fair?” 

From Mrs. Roosevelt, in the 
pages of the Ladies’ Home % 
Journal: ‘““White-collar workers’ 
wages are not frozen any more 
than union workers’ wages. Any 
of the white-collar workers can 
strike except the people work- 
ing for the government—tity, 
state and Federal. As far as | 
can see, average white-collar 
workers are able to do exactly 
what the umion workers are able 
to do—unless, of course, they 
are not organized, which 
case an individual has a limited 
opportunity to do anything for 
himself.” 


B It is estimated that there 
were some 500,000 women or- 
ganized in trade unions at the 
outbreak of the war. Growth 
since then brings this figure up 
to some 2,800,000: at least 1,- 
500,000 women workers in the 
CIO umions and about 1,323,- 

000 in the AFL unions. This estimate does 
not include women organized in independent 
unions. Unions which haye had a predomi- 
nately male membership are faced with the 
problem of getting new women workers to 
attend meetings. “They only come when we 
tell them we will discuss thetr wages or their 
upgrading.” —From Bulletin of the National 
Council of Foremen's Clubs affiliated with the 
YMCA. 


“The term ‘radical’. usually means that 
some people who have not had equal rights 
are now demanding them . Teach a man 
to think for himself and the status quo must 
justify itself before the bar of his conscience.” 

Rev. Harold A. Bosley, Mt. Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Baltimore, Md. 


[ said ‘Wher are your post-war aims = 


B ClO Worker Training. CIO's present edu. 
cational program for workers inchuides: 
for returning service men, training jn eco. 
nomic understanding and _ political 
methods of resolving internal tensions, help. 
ing unions become functioning units in tk 
community, and help in propaganda analygs 


B AFL Postwar Plan. “Organized labor can 
be proud of the statesmanlike quality of the 
postwar program submitted to the Americay 
Federation of Labor by a committee headed 
by Matthew Woll. With most of the specific 
recommendations, few thoughtful Americans 
will quarrel. At home and aby 
the Woll committee has ¢. 
amined the bases for peace. 
Abroad it sees the necessity fo, 
internati6nal organization, fo 
continuing study, for 
where force alone can serve, fo, 
the basic freedoms, for a wider 
prosperity resting on lowered 
trade barriers. At home it reaf. 
firms its faith in ‘democrat 
purposes and democratic aims’ 
in freedom of enterprise as ¢;- 
sential to freedom for labor, jp 
the middle way between to 
great power of Government and 
too great power ot unregulated 
private business, in the respon: 
sibility of labor as well as other 
groups for the welfare of the 
‘impoverished agricultural and 
industrial workers,’ in good pr: 
vate as well as public housing, 
in cooperation between the 
unions and management wt 
lower production costs.” 


—From the New York Times, 
April 13, 1944. 


B Muskogee, Okla., member 
of Lodge No. 488, B. of L. F. 
& E., send a check to pay for 
30 subscriptions to LABOR 
The papers go to ministers of all denomina- 
tions in that city and also to Muskogee clergy 
men serving with the armed torces. Says 
LABOR, “They will get the other side from 
their daily paper and magazines.” 


B It is not enough that men should vote 
it is not enough that they should be theoret- 
cally equal before the law. They must have 
liberty to avail themselves of the opportun 
ties and means of life; they must stand o 
equal terms with reference to the bounty ot 
nature. 

—Henry Georg 


Read more about ‘20 Million Forgottes 
Americans” in the May 1944 American Mage 
zine or the June 1944 Readers Digest. 


B Read “How the South Feels About the 


Race Problem,” by David Cohn, in the 
January Atlantic Monthly. 
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Japan’s Labor Movement :Missions By-Product 


Dramatically, pre-war Japanese labor was finding 


by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


IssiON BOARDS don’t commission 
M their overseas workers as labor 
organizers. But missionaries cannot pre- 
vent peoples economically dispossessed 
and politically oppressed from  inter- 
preting Christian liberty, freedom, and 
equality in a social sense. It is ironical 
that in Japan especially Christian faith 
has been vividly interpreted along lines 
economic and political. The story is an 
appealing one. 

True, the incipient Japanese labor 
movement with its quarter 
members has been dissolved since the 


million 


outbreak of the war. But there was a 
doubling ot industrial strikes the first 
jx months after the all-out war began 
against China in 1937. In the election 
which followed shortly thereafter, also, 
the Social Mass Party increased its 
number of seats in the National Diet 
to sixteen, not a formidable number 
but sufficient proof to the generals that 
more centralized control was necessary 
to unite the nation in its war effort. 

The kinship between the Japanese 
liberal and labor movements and Chris- 
tianity demonstrates the social leaven 
inherent in Christian thinking. Eco- 
nomics was taught first in a Christian 
school, the Doshisha, by D. W. Learned. 
Thence, Danjo Ebina, graduate of this 
institution, became pastor of a church 
near the Imperial University in Tokyo. 
Among the students attracted by his 
liberal preaching was Bunyi Suzuki, 
op whom more will be said. Another 
graduate, Soho Tokutomi, who was to 
become editor of one of the world’s 
greatest daily newspapers, founded in 
1890 Friends of the Nation in which 
he prepared the soil for the flowering 
ot Marxism by voicing the pleas of 
labor, the necessity of the strike, and 
May Day. Christian seed had been 
sown! 

Then it was three Christians who 
returned with 


socialist views who organized in 1897 


trom America strong 
4movement by means of which trade 
unions were founded. In 1898 a Tokyo 
church started a group tor the study 


of socialism, and the pulpit of that 
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its life and voice in Christianity 


church served as a platform for the 
spread of such ideas. Three Christians 
were among the five organizers of the 
Social Democratic Party in 1901. While 
the anarchist trials of 1911 terminated 
these eflorts to found a widespread la- 
bor movement, the flame was kept 
burning for a decade by Bunji Suzuki, 
who in a Tokyo church, where he was 
assistant to the missionary pastor, or- 
ganized a labor union with fifteen 
charter members. Most of these were 
members of the group in the church 
which was making a study of social- 
ism. The union itself met in the church 
tor ten difhcult years. Initiation follow- 
ed the form of Christian baptism. The 
news organ of the labor union reported 
church news. 

In the ‘20s this organization, the 
Friendly Society, became the parent of 
the General Federation of Labor, with 
35,000 members, which Suzuki helped 
to found! Then in 1921, exactly a dec- 
ade atter the labor movement’s debut, 
a young Christian social worker, Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, led 35,000 strikers in a 
march of protest, and aided them in 
their efforts to secure recognition. Five 
years later certain of his associates 
formed the Socialist Mass Party. With- 
in ten years the group had become the 


third strongest political party in the 
nation. The same leaders formed the 
Japanese Farmers’ Association which 
rapidly enrolled 60,000 members. 

In 1930, 150 university students at- 
YMCA 


movement 


tending the summer camp 


launched a to appropri- 
ate the values of Marxism. Within two 
years Communist influence had become 
so dominant that the so-called Student 


. Christian Movement was dissolved. 


Shortly prior to this action, a large 
number of students, professors, and 
social workers withdrew to found the 
League of Social Christianity. This dy- 
namic group functioned up to the out- 
break of the war with the United 
States. It earnestly sought to imple- 
ment the Christian ethic through co- 
operatives and by lending support to 
the political effort of farmers and labor 
to improve’ their position. 

The present status of liberal-labor 
groups in Japan is unknown. They may 
be found still carrying on in some form 
when hostilities cease. Even if the pres- 
ent tragic them all, 
they will continue to be dramatic evi- 
dence that the Christian ideas of liber- 


situation — kills 


ty, equality, and freedom, as preached 
by missionaries, take root and bring 
forth economic and political fruits. 


Left: How it is “made in Japan.” Right: The good earth, whence cometh the staff 
of life of Japan’s 80 million. 
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